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Mark Twain and Socratic Dialogue 
Marvin Klotz 


The myth that Mark Twain was an un- 
sophisticated genius-in-the-rough has long 
been under attack and hardly requires addi- 
tional refutation.’ But the breadth of Mark 
Twain’s reading and the richness of his intel- 
lectual background are providing scholars 
with what seems an ever-widening field for 
research. Investigations of Twain’s work in 
the light of his reading do not, as one might 
expect, lead to sterile pronouncements about 
sources. On the contrary, the identification 
of aspects of his work which reveal the im- 
pact of a pre-existing literary and philo- 
sophic tradition will provide a frame of 
reference which will enable us better to ap- 
preciate and better to understand him. 


An April 10, 1951, auction sale checklist 
of books from Mark Twain’s library? lists 
“Dialogues of Plato, by B. Jowett, 4+ vols.” 
This set of Plato may have been purchased 
late in life and, hence, not be relevant to a 
discussion of much of Twain’s work. Since 
the books have no marginalia, there is no 
evidence that Twain even read the Dialogues. 
But evidence from his work makes clear that 
he did employ, from time to time, a Socratic 
dialogue form. He employed this dialogue 
form most frequently to present dramatic- 
ally, and sometimes with arch humor, what 
he believed to be the true relationship be- 
tween man and the universe. Once, in the 
early chapters of Joan of Arc, he uses it to 
establish character. Once, in what I believe 
is his earliest use of the Socratic form, he 
deliberately burlesques it to attain low 
comedy. 


It is not easy to characterize the Socratic 
dialogue in general terms in view of the fact 
that Plato’s style changed considerably from 
work to work. Sometimes Socrates plays only 
a minor role, as in the Sophist, Statesman, 
and T'imaeus. Sometimes he is even bested, 
as in the Parmenides. The term “Socratic 
dialogue,” however, in ordinary usage, refers 
to a dialogue situation in which Socrates, 
surrounded by minor characters, demon- 


strates the errors in the views of his audi- 
ence and forces them to admit the validity 
of his own views, as in The Republic. This 
last method is quite crudely employed by 
Twain as the method of exposition in What 
Is Man, which, though published in 1906, 
apparently derives its method from the Mon- 
day Evening Club essay, “What Is Happi- 
ness” (February, 1883).3 The dialogue in 
What Is Man is designed to dramatize a 
view of man. It is employed as a method to 
establish the truth and ridicule the false. 


The next use of the dialogue form occurs 
in Joan of Arc (1895) where it functions 
primarily to demonstrate Joan’s extraordi- 
nary virtues. She is both an excellent debater 
and a warm-hearted child. This use of the 
form closely parallels a section of The Re- 
public in which Thrasymachus makes an 
assertion which he attempts to prove in a 
Socratic manner, that is, by drawing admis- 
sions from Socrates himself, until he trium- 
phantly claims a Q.E.D., only to have the 
master proceed to refute him.* The priest 
has just been defeated by Joan in an argu- 
ment about the fairies which he had recently 
exorcised and tries again: 


“Joan, you were used to make wreaths there 
at the Fairy tree with the other children; is it 
not so?” 

* * * * * 

“Yes, father.” 

“Did you hang them on the tree?” 

“No, father.” 

“Didn’t hang them there?” 
“No.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T—well, I didn’t wish to.” 

“Didn’t wish to?” 

“No, father.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“T hung them in the church.” 

“Why didn’t you want to hang them in the 
tree?” 

“Because it was said that the fairies were of 
kin to the Fiend, and that it was sinful to show 
them honor.” 

“Did you believe it was wrong to honor them 
so?’ 

“Yes, I thought it must be wrong.” 

“Then if it was wrong to honor them in that 
way, and if they were of kin to the Fiend, they 
could be dangerous company for you and the 
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other children, couldn’t they?” 
“T suppose so—yes, | I think so.” 
“Then the matter paers like this. They were 
banned creatures, of fearful origin; they could 
be dangerous company for the children. Now 
give me a rational reason, dear, if you can think 
of any, why you call it wrong to drive them into 
banishment, and why you would have them saved 
from it. In a word, what loss have you suffered 


by it?” 


“Oh, father, how can you talk like that? Who 
owns France?” 

“God and the King.” 

“Not Satan?” 

“Satan, my child? This is the footstool of the 
Most High—Satan owns no handful of its soil.” 

“Then who gave those poor creatures their 
home? God. Who protected them in it all these 
centuries? God. Who allowed them to dance and 
play there all these centuries and found no fault 
with it? God... . 

* 

“What can a person’s heart be made of that 
can pity a Christian’s child and yet can’t pity a 
ya child, that a thousand times more needs 
it!”’ 

Joan’s Socratic qualities appear only in 
her early youth. When she is questioned by 
her inquisitors she is all humility and resig- 
nation and has a difficult time giving proper 
answers to the subtle questioners. She never 
attempts to refute them as she refuted the 
‘parish priest.® 


According to Albert Bigelow Paine, Twain 
frequently wrote brief dialogues incorporat- 
ing his philosophical views of man and na- 
ture.7 Unfortunately, many of these remain 
unpublished. Paine gives two of them in the 
biography. The first, “If I could be there” 
(1902), is a dialogue between a stranger and 
the Master of the Universe in which it is 
established in Socratic fashion that the world 
is not designed to accommodate man at all 3 


L. To what intent are these uncountable 
microbes introduced into the human race? 

S. That they may eat. 

L. Now then, according to man’s own reason- 
ing, what is man for? 

Alas — alas — 

L. What is he for? 

S. To — to — furnish food for microbes. 

L. Manifestly. A child could see it. Now then, 
with this common-sense light to aid your per- 
ceptions, what are the air, the land, and the 
ocean for? 

S. To furnish food for man so that he may 
nourish, support, and multiply and replenish the 
microbes. 


L. Manifestly. Does one build a _ boarding- 
house for the sake of the boarding-house itself 
or for the sake of the boarders? 

S. Certainly for the sake of the boarders. 

L. Man’s a boarding-house. 

S. I perceive it, Lord. 


The other such dialogue is a Little Bessie 
sketch in which three-year-old Bessie, again 
Socratically, plagues her pious mother about 
the problem of natural evil in a universe gov- 
erned by a benevolent and merciful Deity.® 
Paine assigns it to 1909. 


“Mama, Mr. Burgess said in his sermon that 
billions of little creatures are sent into us to 
give us cholera, and typhoid, and lockjaw, and 
more than a thousand other sicknesses and — 
Mama, does He send them? 

“Oh, certainly, child, certainly. Of course.” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, to discipline us! Haven’t I told you so, 
over and over again?” 

“It’s awful cruel, Mama! And silly! And if I—’” 

“Hush, oh, hush! Do you want to bring the 
lightning?” 

“You know the lightning did come last week, 
Mama, and struck the new church, and burnt it 
down. Was it to discipline the church?” 

(Wearily) ‘Oh, I suppose so.” 

“But it killed a hog that wasn’t doing any- 
thing. Was it to discipline the hog, Mama?” 


But the earliest, and perhaps the best- 
known sample of Twain’s use of the Socratic 
method of arriving at the truth, demon- 
strates that Twain knew Plato well enough 
to burlesque him as well as imitate him. In 
book one of The Republic Socrates and his 
companions engage in a typically Socratic 
discussion of justice.!° Socrates speaks first : 


“And instead of saying simply, as we did at 
first, that it is good to do good to our friends 
and harm to our enemies, we should further say: 
It is just to do good to our friends when they 
are good and harm to our enemies when they 
are evil? 

“Yes, that appears to me to be the truth.” 

“But ought the just to injure any one at all?” 

“Undoubtedly he ought to injure those who 
are both wicked and his enemies.” 

“When horses are injured, are they improved 
or deteriorated?” 

“The latter.” 

“Deteriorated, that is to say, in the good quali- 
ties of horses, not of dogs?’ 

“Yes, of horses.” 

“And dogs are deteriorated in the good quali- 
ties of dogs, and not of horses?” 

“Of course.” 

“And will not men who are injured be deteri- 
orated in that which is the proper virtue of 
man?” 
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“Certainly.” 
“And that human virtue is justice?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Then men who are injured are of necessity 
made unjust?” 

“That is the result.” 

“But can a musician by his art make men 
unmusical?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Or the horseman by his art make them bad 
horsemen?” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“And can the just by virtue make men unjust, 
or, speaking generally, can the good by virtue 
make them bad?” 

“Assuredly not.” 

“Any more than heat can produce cold?” 

“Tt cannot.” 

“Or drought moisture?” 

“Clearly not.” 

“Nor can the good harm any one?” 

“Impossible.” 

“And the just is the good?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then to injure a friend or any one else is 
not the act of a just man, but of the opposite, 
who is the unjust?” 

“TI think what you say is quite true, Socrates.” 


This argument of Socrates is comparable 
to the dialogue between Jim and Huck in 
which Huck tries to explain the difference 
between French and English. Socrates’ argu- 
ment comes full circle from the opening 
assertion that the just man should do harm 
to his enemies when they are evil, to the 
assertion that the just man cannot, in truth, 
do harm to anyone. Twain’s dialogue is em- 
ployed to prove and disprove an assertion 
in the same fashion. Huck speaks first :! 


“|... I got some of their jabber out of a book. 
S’pose a man was to come to you and say ‘Polly- 
voo-franzy’—what would you think? 

“T wouldn’ think nuff’n; I’d take en bust him 
over de head—dat is, if he warn’t white. I 
wouldn’t ’low no nigger to call me dat.” 


“Shucks, it ain’t calling you anything. It’s only 
saying, do you know how to talk French?” 

“Well, den, why couldn’t he say it?” 

“Why, he is a-saying it. That’s a Frenchman’s 
way of saying it.’ 

“Well, it’s a blame ridicklous way, en I doan’ 
want to hear no mo’ ’bout it. Dey ain’ no sense 
in it.” 

“Looky her. Jim; does a cat talk like we do?” 

“No, a cat don’t.” 

“Well, does a cow?” 

“No, a cow don’t nuther.”’ 

“Does a cat talk like a cow, or a cow talk like 
a cat?” 

“No, dey don’t.” 

“It’s natural and right for ’em to talk differ- 
ent from each other, ain’t it?” 


“Course.” 
“And ain’t it natural and right for a cat and 
a cow to talk different from us?” 

“Why, mos’ sholy it is.” : 

“Well, then, why ain’t it natural and right for 
a Frenchman to talk different from us? You 
answer me that.” 

“Ts a cat a man, Huck?” 

“No.” 

“Well, den, dey ain’t no sense in a cat talkin’ 
like a man. Is a cow a man?—er is a cow a cat?” 

“No, she ain’t either of them.” 

“Well, den, she ain’t got no business to talk 
like either one er te yuther of ’em. Is a French- 
man a man?” 

“Well, den! Dad blame it, why doan’ he talk 
like a man? You answer me dat!” 

I see it warn’t no use wasting words — you 
can’t learn a nigger to argue. So I quit. 


Perhaps MacFarlane introduced Twain to 
Plato, perhaps some other of his various 
correspondents, but the fact remains that 
Twain employed techniques in his work which 
he learned from the classics. Always, though, 
he extracted an element of humor from his 
Socratic dialogues which ranged from the 
slapstick of Huckleberry Finn to the demonic 
irony of What Is Man? 


1. One of the first books to argue that Twain had a 
sophisticated literary background was Minnie M. 
Brashear’s Mark Twain, Son of Missouri (Chapel 
Hill, 1934). However, an unpublished M.A. thesis 
by Henry A. Pochman, “The Mind of Mark Twain,” 
University of Texas (1924), lists an extraordinary 
number of allusions to literary sources in Twain’s 
work. The most recent suggestion in what has be- 
come a formidable bibliography devoted to a study 
of Twain’s background finds another classical ana- 
logue for Twain. See H. M. Currie “Aristophanes 
and Mark Twain,” Notes and Queries, V, 165-168 
(April, 1958). 

2.I am indebted to Frederick Anderson, Assistant to 
the Editor of the Mark Twain Estate, University of 
California in Berkeley, for this information. 

3. Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography 
(New York, 1923), p. 1321. In the preface to What 
Is Man? (London, 1910), Twain suggested that 
studies for the book had begun as early as 1878. 

. Plato, The Dialogues of Plato, trans. B. Jowett, 2 
vols. (New York, 1937), I, 603-604. 

.Samuel L. Clemens, The Writings of Mark Twain, 
25 vols. (New York, 1896), XVII, 20-23. This dia- 
logue, like the Socratic dialogue of The Republic, 
is reported by a bystander. 

6. Twain does not use Socratic dialogue in his trial 
scenes. The technique is absent from Pudd’nhead 
Wilson and The Mysterious Stranger. 

7. Paine, pp. 1514-1515. 


8. Ibid., pp. 1158-1161. Excerpt from p. 1160. I am in- 
debted to Professor William M. Gibson for pointing 
= piece out to me and for many valuable sugges- 
tions. 

9. Ibid., pp. 1671-1673. Excerpt from pp. 1672-1673. 

10. Plato, I, 599-600. 


11. Clemens, XIII, 110-111. This portion of Huckle- 
berry Finn was apparently written in 1876. See 
Walter Blair, “When was Huckleberry Finn Writ- 

1988). American Literature, XXX, 1-25, (March, 
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How I Shook Hands With Mark Twain 


Manuel Komroff 


It all happened long ago when I was 
young. It came about through The Prince 
and the Pauper and my own bad stammer. 
The stammer was a curse, and yet if it had 
not been for this affliction I would never 
have come face to face with Mark Twain. 

It was because of my stammer that I 
wanted to be an actor. An actor had to 
speak, and I wanted to speak. Therefore, I 
found a small amateur theatrical company 
attached to a social center on the east side 
of New York and managed to join. We 
declaimed and we recited. 

One day Miss Sheridar, who was our 
instructor and had come from the profes- 
sional stage, announced that we would do a 
play in three acts and it would be presented 
complete with scenery and costume. The 
tickets would cost 10 cents and the public 
would be invited. The play was The Prince 
and the Pauper, a dramatization of Mark 
Twain’s book. 


When it came to giving out parts, every- 
one got a part but me. I stood by. I watched. 
I waited. And, sure enough, I was left out. 
It was my stammer. 


Then suddenly Miss Sheridan turned her 
head and, seeing me standing there forlorn, 
said, “Ho!” She looked startled. “I was won- 
dering where you were. I have a part for you 
and it’s one of the most important parts in 
the whole play. You’re going to be the leader 
of the mob that saves the Prince from the 
ruffians. You are going to carry a cudgel.” 

My gloom lifted. I was happy. I smiled. 
Not only did I have a part but it was an 
important part and I would carry a cudgel. 
I did not know what a cudgel was but I 
assumed that it was something made of gold 
or silver and, like a scepter, gave one au- 
thority. It was only later that I found out 
that a cudgel was only an Englishman’s 
version of an Irish shillelagh. 

I came forward expecting, like the others, 
to get a play booklet of my important part, 
but Miss Sheridan said quickly, “No, there’s 
no book. You must create this part yourself. 


There are no lines to be spoken. You do it 
all with gestures and grimaces. It’s a part of 
feeling.” Then she asked, “Can you growl?” 

“Yes, I can growl,” I answered. 

“How many different ways can you 
growl?” 

“Two or three.” 

“Oh,” she said, “that won’t do at all. 
We'll have to practice all kinds of growls. 
You see, when the Prince is threatened you 
will have to growl with disapproval and 
horror. When you gather your mob together 
you'll use another type of growl. Then you 
will have a happy growl when the Prince is 
saved and a very ugly growl when violence 
is in the air. You will have to study real 
hard because you'll need about forty differ- 
ent growls and they will have to be right. 
This is a very important part in a very 
important play.” 

During the next four weeks I practiced 
growling in the back-yard. And I think I 
developed some growls that have never been 
heard before and have never been heard since. 
I gathered my mob from the streets of New 
York and I taught them to obey the com- 
mand of the cudgel. 

In time, the costumes arrived, and I drew 
the biggest and wildest bright red wig ever 
constructed. I put it on and looked in the 
mirror and tried one of my grunts. What 
I saw and heard frightened me. And since it 
frightened me so delightfully I stamped 
about the room making fierce grimaces, 
growling and frightening all the others. 

After one or two dress rehearsals we were 
ready. And on the following Saturday, as 
we were putting on our costumes for the 
opening performance, one of the ladies of 
the social center came in and spoke to us. 
She seemed nervous and excited. “Now, no- 
body must miss his cues,” she said. “We 
want this production to be really good 
because we expect some distinguished visitors 
in the audience.” 

That is all she said. But then, later, when 
we came up on stage I noticed some of our 
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group gathered around a peephole in the 
curtain. They were taking turns looking out 
at the audience. “There he is! He just came 
in with a lady,” said the girl who was peer- 
ing through the hole. 

“Who? Who just came in?” I asked. 

“Why, Mr. Twain, the author.” 

“Mark Twain? Let me look. Which one 
is he?” 

*“He’s in the fifth row. He has white hair 
and he’s wearing a white suit.” 

“But it’s winter,” I said. “No one wears 
a white suit in winter.” 

“Mr. Mark Twain does,” said the girl. 

I thought it very strange for anyone to 
wear a white suit in wintertime. I pressed 
my eye to the peephole, and in the audience 
I did see a man with great shock of white 
hair dressed in a white suit. 

Very soon the news was whispered about 
that the author of The Prince and the 
Pauper, Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn was 
in the audience. He had been invited, and he 
did not even have to pay for the tickets 
because he was so famous. 


I had read many of the famous books of 
Mark Twain and I could not believe that he 
was out in the audience. I knew that authors 
wrote books, but somehow or other I never 
believed that authors really existed. In my 
mind they were creatures hardly mortal. 


I took another look through the peephole 
to make sure that Mark Twain was really 
outside. He was. Then I went back to my 
mob. “Today, fellows,” I said, “you’ve got 
to be good.” I threatened them with my 
cudgel. But I did not tell them why. 

When the curtain rose and the play got 
under way, I led the mob and they followed. 
We rushed onto the stage with such menac- 
ing growls that we struck terror in the 
hearts of all. Some of the children in the 
first rows took fright. They were sitting too 
close to our mob, and we laid it on pretty 
thick. 

The whole play was a great success, and 
after a lot of curtain calls, we piled down- 
stairs into the dressing rooms. We took off 
our wigs and were just about to put our 


hands in the cold cream pot when Miss 
Sheridan appeared in the doorway. “Hurry! 
Hurry!” she said. “Come back on stage, all 
of you. Put on your wigs and bring your 
programs. Mr. Mark Twain is going to auto- 
graph them for you.” 

I put my big red wig back on, grabbed my 
program, and started for the door. Then I 
ran back and got my cudgel so that Mark 
Twain would be sure to know which ruffian 
I was. 

When I reached the stage some of the 
boys and girls were already in line and Mark 
Twain was signing their programs. As I 
waited my turn in line and came closer and 
closer, I watched Mark Twain every minute. 
He had happy eyes that were framed in by 
deep crow’s feet. His shock of white hair was 
very dramatic, but his white mustache wor- 
ried me as it was badly stained with tobacco. 

At last my turn came. He took my pro- 
gram, stepped back a little, equinted his eyes, 
and, looking at me, said, “My, you were 
terrifying! You frightened the life out of 
me.” 

Then he laughed and signed his name in 
the margin of my program. But he did not 
give it back right away. He seemed to be 
waiting for me to say something. But I kept 
my lips sealed. I wasn’t going to let Mark 
Twain know I stammered. 

There was an awkward moment, and then 
he ran his fingers through my red wig. “You 
were all right,” he said. Then he laughed 
again and shook my hand. 

And when he laughed, { laughed too. 

As I walked away I thought he was the 
nicest man in the whole world and that he 
had a perfect right to wear a white suit in 
wintertime. He was a very special person; 
there was no other person like him, for he 
was Mark Twain. 


PAY DAY 
W. C. Harden Jr. 
It may bring thrills to play the horses, 


But it’s no fun to count the losses. 


My First Novel 


Wallace Irwin* 


I’m not sure that my first novel was a 
novel at all, but it had the required essen- 
tials—plot, construction, and characteriza- 
tion. It was called Venus in the East, and 
the Saturday Evening Post ran it as a seven- 
part serial, just before we entered the bloody 
disagreement with Kaiser Wilhelm. I had 
hardly licked the stamps for the manuscript 
I was directing to Philadelphia when Wash- 
ington called me by long distance and com- 
manded me to sit chained to a desk until the 
war was over. 

“Venus in the East’ was a frolic all the 
way through. I had more fun with it than 
I’ve had with anything since. In search of 
material Tish and I wandered the streets of 
New York, stopping now and then to say, 
“This is where our Buddy McNair did this 
thing and that.” Perhaps the hot spot was 
a help-yourself cafeteria where the suddenly 
rich and always confused boy from Colorado 
went to dine, because he didn’t know where to 
find the fashionable restaurants. Or maybe 
it was the top of a Fifth Avenue bus, listen- 
ing to the lovemaking of needy New Yorkers 
who chose this municipal mating ground. 

But Buddy had far higher aims. He had 
come to New York with the balance of a 
fortune in his wallet—the rest had been lost 
on the train coming East. His ambition 
stemmed from things he’d read about Society 
in the sensational Sunday papers. The Helen 
of his Iliad was a beautiful socialite who 
lived in a blaze of glory and never failed to 
make the Column. With all his money—and 
how did he get it? I learned how, when I was 
an assayer in Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
Buddy’s father was an Irish metallurgist 
who died poor on a mountain side. The old 
man had a formula for extracting all the 
gold from the “tailings,” those great mounds 
of ore dust abandoned by the cyanide mills 
after the process was finished. Mr. McNair 
had analyzed these mounds and found that 
they still contained enough gold to make 
them worth a scientific Irishman’s time. 


MeNair’s invention he modestly called the 
*Died February 14, 1959 


“Super Cyanide Process,” a secret formula 


which he gave to his son before the old man 
died with the reputation of a crank. “Venus,” 
said the elder McNair, pointing to the eve- 
ning star, sinking over the Western peaks. 
“She is a fine lady who rules the sky.” Sure 
she did, thought Buddy, dreaming on the 
glories of his Sunday supplement queen, a 
much advertised Mrs. Jack Dyvenot. 
Buddy had luck with his formula, for he 
found a humble metallurgist who had faith 
in it. “There be gold in them hills” proved 
true, and in a year or so he had gathered 
enough money to begin his quest of the 
golden woman, his Venus in the East. 


Without much trouble he found Mrs. 
Dyvenot. Embellished by a fashionable tail- 
or, advertised by his habit of giving $100 
tips, he became the lady’s constant com- 
panion and prize exhibit. True, she had a 
socialite husband. But where? He pretended 
to be an archeologist, or something like that. 
A divorce was indicated. Buddy, poor fool, 
hung on. The money he lost on the train was 
restored to him by a modest young girl who 
had traveled East with him, and much more 
was coming from his patent. All was bright 
as bright until! Jack Dyvenot came home 
and took her away from him. The unkindest 
cut of all came when Buddy found that she 
had sold the fabulous pearl necklace he gave 
her and had replaced it with imitations. At 
parting she called him “a wretched little 
vulgarian.” 

Wandering aimlessly, he came upon the 
modest young girl who had restored the 
money he lost on the train. Her sweetness 
was a consolation to him. Her wholesome 
contrast with the exotic beauty turned his 
heart toward her. So, of course, they were 
married, 

Looking it over, ’'m afraid that my con- 
centrated version sounds too much like a 
third-rate Hollywood synopsis. What was 
charming to the budding novelist in the 
writing was the bypaths which led my hero 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Seamstress Remembers Mark Twain 
Beryl Hobson McIntosh 


One warm summer afternoon in the 1870's 
a little English girl of eighteen hurried down 
the back stairs of the Clemens home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to press a piece of work 
in the large kitchen, where “there was always 
a fire.” It was a pleasant room facing Farm- 
ington Avenue, as the master of the house 
said he did not intend to have “the servants 
running through the house every time a band 
went by.” Annie Courtney smiled as she 
remembered. 


As she finished her pressing, she heard 
childish voices in the nursery and decided to 
stop on her way back to her room, to see 
little Susie and Baby Clara. She found them 
enjoying a real romp with their German 
nurse, so, of course, the girl seamstress could 
not resist the temptation to join them. Sev- 
eral minutes later, absorbed in their play, 
they were startled by a deep voice booming, 
“Ring the bells of heaven!” They looked up 
quickly to see a smiling face, set with pierc- 
ing dark eyes and topped by a shock of dark 
hair, peering between heavy portieres held 
tight under the chin. The master of the 
house, who had been spying on them, had 
decided to join their frolic. 


Mark Twain seemed to possess the faculty 
of winning devotion from all the members of 
his household. His democratic manner and 
sense of fair play had much to do with it. 
My mother, the little seamstress of so many 
years ago, loved to relate the incident of the 
burglar alarm. Mrs. Clemens had asked 
Annie and her friend, Mary Jordan, to be 
particularly kind to Lizzie, her lady’s maid, 
whom she had brought from England with 
her, as she feared she would be lonely in a 
strange land, away from family aud friends. 
The girls, who still felt a little strange in 
“America,” were only too eager to comply 
with the gentle little lady’s request. It was 
not long before Lizzie felt as much at home 
in the friendly household as the others. 

One evening some time later, Lizzie and 
her “gentleman friend,” Will, were playing 
cards with some of the other servants in the 


servants’ hall, when they suddenly noticed 
that it was after ten o’clock and realized 
that the burglar alarm would be set. That 
meant that no outside door or window could 
be opened without rousing everyone in the 
house. After long deliberation, Will finally 
decided to make the dash for freedom. As he 
cautiously raised a window and dropped into 
a shallow ravine at the back of the house, 
the ungodly machinery was set in motion, 
and the house was in an uproar. 


Up Farmington Avenue dashed the long- 
legged Will, followed by the slight but deter- 
mined master of the house, intent on the 
capture of the burglar. What a sight it must 
have been to see Mark Twain come dragging 
by the collar the tall, good-natured Will, 
who, to avoid a tussle, had returned to the 
house for a hearing! 

“Now, young man, what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

When Will had told his story, Clemens 
laughed heartily and cried, “Why didn’t you 
say so? I'd have let you out!” 

Mrs. Clemens was as devoted to her gifted 
husband as he was to her. There were times, 
however, when the exquisite little lady found 
him rather difficult. On one occasion, she 
was sitting in the carriage at the door, wait- 
ing for him to join her to go to church. The 
very essence of daintiness, with her best 
frock and bonnet and parasol, she greeted 
him as he came down the steps. 

“Samuel! Surely you’re not going to 
church in those shoes!” 

“Why? What’s the matter with these 
shoes?” he drawled, looking them over casu- 
ally. 

“Why, Samuel, there’s a great hole in the 
side!” 

“T guess they’re all right.” And without 
further comment, they drove to church. 

To her dying day, Annie Courtney loved 
to recall these and other memories of the 
happy time she spent in the Clemens home. 
She spoke of the great friendship between 
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The Thematic Function of the “Rescue” 
in Huckleberry Finn 


Barry B. Spacks 


Huckleberry Finn has come to be admired 
by many critics in recent years as “three- 
fourths of a great book.” The long Tom 
Sawyer passage at its end is the much-anno- 
tated flaw, variously explained but almost 
universally bemoaned. There is no escaping 
the problems of tonal inconsistency and 
structural mis-emphasis thrown up by this 
extended conceit, the burlesque rescue of an 
already free slave, but thematically, as a 
climax to the education of Huck himself, the 
rescue operation functions and functions 
well, providing a_ reversal of the book’s 
major action and a consequent heightening 
of that action’s over-all meaning. 

Huckleberry Finn can be thought of as a 
backward Odyssey: its movement is con- 
cerned with the pathetically necessary task 
of an alienated being to escape his home; 
its temptations are those which assail the 
charged prodigal—to make peace with the 
society and become a part of the civilized 
weave. Ulysses adventures in the opposite 
direction — toward the homeplace. He is 
charmed by Naucissa, by the Sirens, to re- 
main in a primal element: to give way to the 
chaos of sensuality and rootlessness rather 
than accept the responsibilities drawing him 
on to the heavy task of killing suitors and 
settling order in society. Ulysses is trying 
to get home; Huck Finn is trying to leave. 
Both succeed, but only after being sorely 
tried by the respective counter-current of 
the tides of withdrawal-and-return in their 
own personalities. It is through this tension 
between the gregarious and solitary needs 
of mankind that Huckleberry Finn is shaped 
into a work of art. What is Huck’s major 
temptation? Certainly not the creature com- 
forts which a social role would bring him. 
These he rejects, as a matter of ethics as 
well as taste. His adventures on the river 
teach him that the heart-warmth generated 
by the mother’s candle in the window is inex- 
tricably related to the raw violence of man 
fighting the latent darkness in nature and 


in other men to establish that light and pre- 
serve it. He senses that to claim the hearth- 
side and the faithful Penelope, death is the 
needed instrument; he is appealed to by 
sentiment, but knows its price — knows that 
the scab of love covers the fester of struggle. 
Huck prefers innocent troubles and unpro- 
tested loneliness to the man-created terrors 
and culpabilities of social living. It is, then, 
not comfort which gives Huck his great 
trial; it is his unquestioned acceptance of 
the given Law of his culture. 

For Huck has been socialized enough to 
accept the major premise of Original Sin: 
that the drama of salvation or damnation 
must be worked out in terms of the Law, 
in terms of ethical living; that since Para- 
dise, man is neither damned nor saved 
except in terms of his life in the world. 
Christ came to remind the Jews that the 
Law alone would not save them; love, 
even more than acts, would forge the key 
to heaven. Huck’s religious residue, how- 
ever, is a worldly one, emanating from a 
culture which has again driven out the Christ 
(or salvation through the heart) and—fun- 
damentalist, Father-directed — has renewed 
the Mosaic fiction of the Law. Huckleberry 
Finn lives out the struggle of one alienated 
from the heartless demands of the Law, but 
unable to believe that natural love and good- 
ness of spirit, without the Law, can save 
him. Huck is a monk without a monastery. 
He must recognize the dialectic heaven and 
hell of Miss Watson’s teaching as the only 
teleology possible for him. His outward 
quest, his reverse-Odyssey, is a triumph only 
interpretable by him as a damnation, for he 
carries a puritan soul along. “It was a close 
place,” he says at the height of the conflict 
between his love of Jim and the power of the 
mores, working through his religious teach- 
ings, to demand a betrayal of this love. He 
takes up the letter which has washed away 
his sins but left his heart unsatisfied : 

... was a-trembling, because I'd got 
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to decide, forever, betwixt two things, 

and I knowed it. I studied a minute, sort 

of holding my breath, and then says 
to myself: 

“All right, then I'll go to hell”—and 
tore it up. 

It is, I believe, with this salvational aspect 
of Huckleberry Finn in mind that one should 
consider the long Tom Sawyer passage at 
the end of the book. Tom is a respectable 
boy. He offers to help Huck in his labor 
amoris, the freeing of Jim. Huck is incredu- 
lous; Tom “fell considerable” in his estima- 
tion. For can the representative of the Law 
—even a representative of its more glamor- 
ous, winking side, like Tom Sawyer—can 
such a person freely accept the Law’s hell? 
Why is Huck so completely swallowed up in 
Tom’s quixotic schemes for freeing Jim 
“according to the book”? Because he is being 
seduced again, as he had been at the end of 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, into Tom’s 
frame of reference, into the culture of Miss 
Watson and Aunt Sally. For if that culture, 


in the worshipped figure of Tom Sawyer, 
has a place for salvation through the heart 
—a course to which Huck has pledged him- 
self in face of the Law’s hell—then there is 
no need to escape, no need to continue the 
Odyssey away from home. 


The long sequence of Jim’s escape, though 
unfortunate in its tonal conflict with the 
rest of the book, thus represents a resonable 
peripety on the thematic level. For a period, 
Huck’s action is reversed; he has been in- 
veigled by the sirens of society. He again 
decides to be good; he would even be willing 
to be “sivilized” once more, because Tom 
Sawyer, the boy-apologist for bourgeois cul- 
ture, has shown willingness to join him in 
the hell that the religion of worldly status 
quo provides for morally-conscious reform- 
ers or escapees. Huck may lose respect for 
Tom, but he renews contact with him, and 
thus contact with humanity within the Law 
seems possible to him again. Huck is tricked, 
of course, for at the end comes the begging 
of the question: it has all been a ruse, Jim 
is already free by a legal quirk, and ‘Tom’s 
action, with which Huck had associated him- 


self, is revealed—like the action of his society 
—to be essentially amoral. Huckleberry, 
having been most sorely tempted by the 
chance and artificial union of morality and 
law which is the best his society can offer 
him, must again move off of the journey out. 
The last fourth of Huckleberry Finn is 
devoted to the elaboration of this ruse of 
Tom Sawyer. The lengthy treatment of the 
conceit is damaging to the proportion, unity, 
and texture of the book as a whole. But we 
must remember that, although with slight 
effort Twain could have crippléd the moral 
import of the book at the end, he does not 
do so. He was supposedly happier working 
with the escape-farce than he had been at 
any other point in his struggle to get 
Huckleberry Finn written. He could forget 
the problems he had built to such propor- 
tions and exert his masterly j onic style on 
a narrow and morally unsuggestive canvas. 
If the convenient device of Jim’s previous 
freedom were made to disguise the true 
nature of the homeplace to Huck Finn, if 
Tom’s moral lie could be given the power to 
return Huck to his society, the book would 
have the happy ending of The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, the organic theme of tragic 
salvation would be lost to the deus ex ma- 
china who arrives to prettify and make comic 
the Law, and Huckleberry Finn’s backward 
Odyssey would come to an end in turpitude 
seasoned with sentimentality. But the Tom 
Sawyer episode does not destroy Huckle- 
berry Finn; a reversal of the action has 
resulted in an air of compromising trumpery, 
but—whether or not Huck realizes that the 
grace which freed Jim was not a natural 
emanation of the social counter-current that 
has defined his outcast’s position—still, that 
position is so powerfully supported in the 
flight down the river that even the glamor- 
ous trickery of Tom Sawyer cannot unbal- 
ance it. The fact is that this final tempta- 
tion lends a final support; Huck emerges 
from it still resisting the false gods of senti- 
ment and complacency ; he moves once more 
into the area of solitude and suffering where, 
in tragic struggle with himself, man vanishes 
temptation and seeks the true God. 


Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc — Not So Anonymous 


Robert C. Cosbey 


A widespread tradition holds that Mark 
Twain published his Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc anonymously. Dixon Wecter 
summed it up neatly in his article on Twain 
in the Literary History of the United States: 
“Joan was published anonymously, in hope 
of giving this book a head start free from 
a reputation which the world had come long 
since to regard as synonymous with com- 
edy.”1 From the Cambridge History of 
American Literature to current scholarly 
articles, other sources express the same view, 
which is in fact so widely accepted that it 
hardly needs to be documented.” 


The tradition probably stems from an anec- 
dote told by Albert Bigelow Paine: 


The impulse which had once prompted 
Mark Twain to offer The Prince and 
the Pauper anonymously now prevailed. 
He felt that the Prince had missed a 
certain appreciation by being connected 
with his signature, and he resolved that 
its companion piece (he so regarded 
Joan) should be accepted on its merits 
and without prejudice. Walking the 
floor one day at Viviani, smoking vigor- 
ously, he said to Mrs. Clemens and 
Susy: 


“T shall never be accepted seriously 
over my own signature. People always 
want to laugh over what I write and are 
disappointed if they don’t find a joke 
in it. This is to be a serious book. It 
means more to me than anything I have 
ever undertaken. I shall write it anony- 


mously,.”*8 


Here, obviously, is some basis for the tradi- 
tion. But Twain’s impulses, though a de- 
lightful part of his personality, must not be 
taken as evidence of subsequent action. 
Despite his declared intention, the Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc never appeared 
in book form without bearing the name 
“Mark Twain.” 

The story first appeared as a serial in 
Harper’s Magazine, and in the magazine 


version, it is true, neither the author’s name 
nor his famous pseudonym was stated. If 
the tradition related only to the magazine 
publication, it would be more sound, but it 
does not—the references to Joan as anony- 
mous which are mentioned above are refer- 
ences to the book. 


Even in the magazine, the author’s ano- 
nymity was not carefully guarded. Harper’s, 
announcing in March, 1895, the beginning 
of the story in the next issue, invited its 
readers to guess the identity of the author: 
“A Great Historical Romance... The Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc... will 
begin in Harper’s Magazine for April .. . 
The author’s name is not disclosed, although 
he is one of the most successful among 
America’s writers of fiction. For the pres- 
ent, at least, he is disguised as ‘the Sieur 
Louis de Conte,’ Joan’s ‘Page and Secre- 
tary’."* A Great Historical Romance, by 
one of the most successful among America’s 
writers of fiction, thirteen years after The 
Prince and the Pauper, and six after A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court? 
A romance which so unskillfully concealed 
the humorous vein of its author that it an- 
nounced itself in a blatant pun as having 
been translated by “Jean Francois Alden”? 
No, no—even setting aside the fact that the 
story-telling fell into old familiar patterns, 
it is no wonder that, as Paine tells us (in a 
passage overlooked by the tradition), “the 
authorship of Joan had been pretty gener- 
ally guessed by the second or third issue.”® 


Paine tells us also, in the same passage, 
that in August Mark Twain asked the edi- 
tors of Harper’s whether it would not be 
well to put his name to the remaining eight 
installments of the story. “He thought it 
might help his lecturing tour and keep his 
name alive.” It was apparently by the edi- 
tors’ choice, not his, that the magazine pub- 
lication was completed without his name. 

In the May, 1896, issue of Harper's, the 
month after the last installment of Joan, 
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The Mysterious Stranger: Mark Twain’s 
Last Laugh? 


George Knox 


The Mysterious Stranger is commonly 
described, and dismissed, as an unfunny, 
pessimistic, and illogically got up vehicle of 
Twain’s darker moods and deterministic 
“philosophy.” Critics have pointed out the 
conflict in the story between the author’s 
emotional reactions and his theoretical for- 
mulations.! But they have overlooked an 
interpretation that rests precisely in this 
conflict. That is, might the story not be a 
kind of intellectual practical joke to which 
this conflict is fundamental, even granting 
that Twain wrote the story in an atrabilious 
“humor”? 


The tale is similar to “The Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg,” except that it goes far 
beyond exposing a community to derision 
and scornful laughter. In the later story 
“the mysterious stranger” of Hadleyburg 
has become a god named Satan, Twain’s 
agent of entrapping all mankind, or so much 
of it as might read the tale. In both stories 
people are punished for accepting what they 
have no right to keep: unearned money, 
bogus respectability, false position, etc. In 
The Mysterious Stranger the boys entertain 
cold fears of Satan’s unreality, yet they hold 
on to him because they enjoy a delicious, 
undeserved, and forbidden power, the sinful 
detachment from the suffering mass of men. 
Hence, Theodor-humanity-reader must be 
punished because he is completely taken in. 


The humor is double-edged, in this light, 
because Twain is not only castigating the 
reader who swallows the “philosophy” of the 
story but is lashing himself for being intel- 
lectually committed against his emotional 
sympathies. E. S. Fussell states the usual 
dilemma of the reader. He finds the humor- 
ous role of Satan to be a serious flaw “in 
the general pattern of functional develop- 
ment,” and Satan’s laugh-pep-talk, or ser- 


mon, to be an unresolvable paradox: “Cor- 
related whether with Twain’s solipsism or 
with his fatalism, this satiric weapon could 
have no possible meaning. A satisfactory 
resolution of this confusion is manifestly 
impossible . . . ”? Yet we know that Twain 
thought a good deal about making the story 
turn out to be “the right kind of vessel to 
contain all the abuse I am planning to dump 
into it.” That is, he must have been think- 
ing in terms of tactics, of strategies for 
throwing the reader off balance. In fact, we 
are teased into laughing with Satan in order 
that our consternation and pain be intensi- 
fied at the end, at that time when we are 
called on to laugh at the rather dismal pros- 
pect contrived for us. 


Maybe I can open a perspective into the 
story’s humor by relating an abbreviated 
version of an old frontier-type joke. A 
settler’s home is attacked by Indians. His 
family is slaughtered and the home burned. 
He, partly scalped and otherwise mutilated, 
and with several arrows in his back, escapes 
and crawls through miles of snow before 
coming to the cabin of a woodsman who 
takes him in and administers to his wounds. 
After a time the woodsman asks the victim 
whether he now hurts. He replies, “Only 
when I laugh.” At the point of writing the 
story this must have been Twain’s state of 
mind, so he builds a story which makes us 
sacrificial victims to share his pain. We 
must adopt a theory of humor which forces 
us to say, “We must laugh only when it 
hurts.” This is, simply put, the gist of 
Twain-Satan’s laugh doctrine. Unfortunate- 
ly, Twain did not foresee our indifference 
to the logic of his interplanetary Robert’ 
Ingersoll. 


But, throughout, the story is full of up- 
side-down relationships, ironic reversals, and 
inverted hierarchies. Philip Traum is a sym- 
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bolic name in which we find prefigured the 
illusion-reality antinomy and Satan’s phil- 
lipics. And the many attraction-repulsion 
contrivances, stock responses played against 
the Twainian incongruous perspectives — 
these are the barbs on the ironic arrows. 
Throughout Twain-author intrudes his per- 
sonal belief, often previously announced, that 
there is no humor in heaven, and offers us 
some aside-hints on how to get out of his 
trap without being hurt. Twain the empiri- 
cist in morals rejects the “pure” and de- 
tached intellectualism of Satan (and of all 
“angelic” creatures, for that matter) along 
with the theologically tainted “Moral Sense.” 
His sympathies are strongly with the poor, 
weak, and suffering mankind as represented 
in the story. 


We “fall for” his humorous bait but he 
gives us a chance to laugh it off. Just as 
he toys with the “fall” in contriving the 
nephew-uncle relationship between Philip 
Traum and the traditional Satan, so he 
makes the boys exemplify, in their ecstatic 
fascination with Satan’s beauty, another 
kind of fall. Having vicariously tasted 
Satan’s ambiguous good-evil power and pres- 
cience, they long to be taken up. They want 

a “heaven.” Twain must have felt the pangs 
of his own “enlightenment” paralleled here. 
So he gets at us from above, tilting the 
plans of perception, disturbing our notions 
of illusion and reality, playing cat-like with 
us. From the dream-vision level or dimension 
he can “con” us into disbelieving what he 
tells us must be our only hold on reality. 
Man’s low-level humor may be contemptible 
on occasion, Twain openly tells us, but the 
humor of a Satan is dangerous because god- 
like. Twain thus vents his splenetic vapors 
against himself as well as his readers for 
believing or having believed momentarily in 
Satanic angels and inhumane, so to speak, 
gods. 


So then, it has been popular to point out 
the paradox of Twain’s position, his desire 
to punish man for his misdeeds at the same 
time that he is reluctant to hold him respon- 
sible for his actions. Perhaps if we adopt 


the thesis that the story is a practical joke, 
we can see a delicate balance on the contra- 
diction. If we reject Satan and our false 
deistic conceptions, the whole fabric van- 
ishes into nothingness. That is, we must 
reject the Satan-god fiction while accepting 
him as a mouthpiece of Twain’s laughter 
doctrine. Through Satan he tells us that 
laughter can blow any falsity “to rags and 
atoms at a blast.” At least, man remains a 
thought, “the only existent thought .. . 
inextinguishable, indestructible.” If thought 
is a poor kind of reality, it is nevertheless 
the primary impulse of laughter, the open- 
secret-weapon, the clean bomb that blows 
gloomy metaphysics to nothingness. It is the 
key to man’s sense of sympathy with his 


poor deluded, suffering fellows. 


Twain had decided on such a plea for 
laughter, even if it brought him a cold com- 
fort; but his own ineradicable resentments 
and darker “humors” forced him to contrive 
a tale which would depress and discourage 
his readers. Then he tells the reader that he 
must laugh in order to dispel the carefully 
implanted gloom and disillusion. Enjoying 
the perplexing dilemma he created, Twain 
enjoyed the last laugh and succeeded in 
making his story the right kind of vessel. 
It hurt when he laughed, so he wanted to 
make us all hurt. The notion of laughter as 
it develops in the story is the weapon he 
would have liked to use in combatting sor- 
rows and injustices, for he had to fight the 
proposal of his own satanic angel that life 
was a meaningless fiction. 


Have we not been able to laugh at The 
Mysterious Stranger because we have missed 
Twain’s intention; or because we have been 
too much preyed upon by the same obfusca- 
tions and misgivings; or because we persist 
in trying to square Twain’s humor-psy- 
chology with “logic”; or because it hurts 
“only when we laugh”: Which is it? 

1. See, e.g.: E. S. Russell, “The Structural Problems 


of ‘The Mysterious Stranger’, ” Studies in Philology, 
XLIX, 95-104 (Jan. 1952). : 


2. Ibid., p. 102 fn., and 103 mid. 


3.A. B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Letters (New York) 
II, p. 681. 
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Methods or Mind? 


Thornton Oakley* 


What ink do you use, Mr. Clemens? What 
make of pen? What size of writing paper do 
you prefer? What dictionary do you con- 
sult? What typewriter do you employ? What 
pencil do you recommend? How long did it 
take you, Mark, to write that? How many 
words a day do you compose? 

With such uncomprehending queries, I do 
not doubt, was Mark Twain bombarded at 
the height of his productive era even as is 
bombarded the creative artist of today. I 
would that I might have heard Mark’s re- 
plies! Explosive, surely they must have been! 
Of what moment is a type of tool in the 
irrepressible outpouring of imagination, of 
spiritual intent? Ways and methods vanish ; 
the clock exists not; the vision, the purpose, 
the transcendence of spirit over matter is 
all that is of fundamental value in enduring, 
timeless art. “Self expression,” too, is a 
phrase that reigns today, a phrase that 
makes evident the limitations of the unimagi- 
native personality. Self, mysterious, essen- 
tial as it is in furthering Creation’s quest, 
is of significance, in its infinitesimal minute- 
ness, only in its relation to all life, in its 
devotion to the Universal, in its oneness with 
humanity, in its loss of egotistic conscious- 
ness in its service to mankind. 

As science reveals the infinity of the heav- 
ens, the billions of light-years ‘of space that 
stretch in all directions from the speck of 
our tiny globe, the human soul is lifted, 
exalted to feel itself an integral minutia of 
the grandeur of Creative Power. In_ the 
majesty of existence it is obvious that hu- 
manity is on this earth to play its part in 
the furtherance of a Cosmic Plan, to strive 
nobly, to envision Truth, to pursue ideals, 
to accomplish, during the swiftly passing 
moments of mortal sojourn on this earth, 
advancement toward the glory of the un- 
known goal. 

This, this is art—the quest of the ideal; 
the indefatigable pursuit of the unattain- 
able; the expression, the practice of what is 


*Died April 4, 1953 


higher, of what tells of aspiration of the 
spirit, of what lifts the human heart and 
mind to ever loftier planes and purpose. 
Considerations of self reactions, of self de- 
sires are, in the light of the Universal, tragic 
obstructions to human powers, manifesta- 
tions of unconsciousness of the Miracle that 
dwells within all men, all nature. Developed 
from the individual to include groups of 
men and races, self expression among nations 
becomes the cause of animosities and wars, 
the very heart and reason of the miseries 
of mankind. 


There are, of course, numberless types, 
degrees of art—the minor arts engrossed in 
pursuit of minor goals—goals attainable, 
goals of temporal activities, goals of per- 
fecting the manipulation of matter, goals of 
visual beauty. A goal of visual beauty is no 
mean goal. Effects of rhythms, balances, 
harmonies, textures, colors, light, arranged, 
conceived by talented craftsmen, give pleas- 
ure true and deep. Enduring art, however, 
art that is timeless and down the generations 
ceases not in inspiring human kind, is the 
manifestation by any means, by any means 
whatever, of that spiritual beauty, that con- 
ception of the Purpose of Creation that 
impels man to follow the path that leads 
from ignorance and darkness toward knowl- 
edge and toward light. 


The mediums that best can tell of realms 
of spirit, suggest the unrevealable, ineffable, 
the wonder of the unknown, are those that 
man has termed the Fine Arts—painting, 
architecture, sculpture, with which must be 
included literature, music, drama. These are 
the most potent of man’s modes of utterance. 
They are servants of his deepest longings, 
of his loftiest intent. They hinder not, carry 
forward whatever he commands. His mind, 
through them, may tell whatever it conceives. 
Does it think mediums? The mediums then 
obey, speak only of themselves. Does it think 
of swiftly passing interests? Then message 
only of the hour will be made manifest. Does 
it dwell in realms of the Eternal? Then, then 
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indeed does consciousness of tools and time 
vanish in the presentation of ideals. 


Mediums! mediums! All ways and means 
are crudities devised by man to help him on 
his earthly path. To rise above them is his 
problem, to dominate the temporal. Pens! 
papers! typewriters! words themselves! 
hours, days or years of effort! What in 
common have these, in verity, with spirit 
and with wonder? I know well that Mark 
Twain’s mind and spirit were one, as he 
created his undying works, not with methods, 
not with the fleeting minutes or the years 
that might lie before him, but with the 
essence of his characters, with the majestic 
reaches of the lands and rivers he held so 
deep within his heart. 


There are numerous periodicals today 
devoted to what their editors conceive to be 
pictorial art. In their pages I find but rarely 
aught but discussions, intolerable in reitera- 
tions, of the handling of tools. Scratch the 
paper thus, their writers say. Wiggle your 
brush in such and such a fashion. Procure 
canvas of this tooth. Use this oil, this ink, 
this fluid. No word appears as to a philoso- 
phy of life, a loftiness of purpose which is 
lasting art’s essential. Art, in its noblest 
sense, is the expression of the urge of spirit, 
that spirit may be found today in our stu- 
pendous era, in the dawn of international 
consciousness, of interracial understanding. 
It is the recording of man’s dreams and 
visions—dreams of human _ betterment, vi- 
sions such as have produced the achieve- 
ments, inventions, discoveries of our age. 
Man flings his towers to the heavens; his 
winged ships dare the deeps of space; his 
radar reaches to the Moon; he harnesses the 
very atom. Here indeed are subjects for art’s 
powers to commemorate, interpret—subjects 
all but incredible, that cast into seeming 
insignificance accomplishments of bygone 
years. This is art in its highest—the presen- 
tation, in any form, of aspiration—as it is 
also science and religion, for the three are 
truly one. It is a torch of light fed by the 
Fire Divine that leads man forward on his 
wondrous way. 


Office of the Vice President 
Dear Cyril Clemens: 

This is just a note to thank you for your 
letter of January 7 telling me that I have 
been elected a Knight of Mark Twain by 
the members of the Mark Twain Society. 
I deeply appreciate the honor which has 
been bestowed upon me by your organization 
and hope I may continue to justify the con- 
fidence you have expressed in me. 

I well remember reading Mark Twain’s 
books when I was a boy, and it is my hope 
that the youth of our country will continue 
to be inspired and guided by his fine works. 

With all good wishes 

Sincerely 
Richard Nixon 


MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC 

(Continued from page 10) 
Twain’s friend Joseph Twichell casually 
listed it among Twain’s works, along with 
The Prince and the Pauper and A Connecti- 
cut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court—with 
no air at all of telling a secret.® In the same 
month, the book itself appeared, and _al- 
though the title page gave no indication of 
the real author, the omission was only a 
gesture, designed to fool no one. For on the 
front cover of that first edition, standing 
out boldly from the elaborate design which 
also bears the title, is the name “Mark 
Twain.” It is stamped no less boldly on the 
spine.” 

Twain’s impulse to publish Joan anony- 
mously was not a strong one, apparently. 
The disguise was not deep or long sustained. 
The facts hardly seem to fit the theory of 
Van Wyck Brooks that a schizophrenic re- 
vulsion from his own success as a humorist 
moved him to publish Joan anonymously 
“lest it should suffer from the obloquy of 
a pen-name that had been compromised by 
so many dubious ventures.”® Whatever Mark 
‘T'wain’s neuroses were, they were concealed 
beneath a sunnier disposition than Brooks 
has described, and the tradition that seems 
to sustain Brooks in this instance should not 
continue. No desperate flight from humor 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Charles Evans Hughes’ Prodigious Memory 


Gertrude Valliere King 


In Bradenton, Florida, there lives a for- 
mer newspaper man, Willis C. Pratt, now 96, 
retired from the kaleidoscopic life that char- 
acterizes that lived by a man in “the news- 
paper game.” 


Into the life of this particular man came 
such names as are now for the most part 
legend of the vanishing American scene, 
names that were household words of his 
generation. For during his eventful years as 
reporter and editor he knew Irvin S. Cobb, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Mark Twain, J. P. 
Morgan, Jay Gould, Enrico Caruso, Wyethe 
Williams, Henry Ford Sr., James Gordon 
Bennett Jr., Theodore Roosevelt, Hall Caine, 
and Charles Evans Hughes. 


He covered such stories as the White- 
chapel murders, the disaster of the Park Row 
printing presses, and the Equitable Life 
Insurance scandal. 


When asked to relate a few of his stories, 
Mr. Pratt, modest and retiring, required 
much coaxing. 


“T’ll tell you about the time I interviewed 
Chief Justice Hughes,” he finally said. “I 
was the first newsman to have published an 
interview with the brilliant attorney at the 
beginning of his rise to prominence in public 
affairs. When I was selected from the staff 
of reporters at the Herald to interview Mr. 
Hughes, I fully realized that I had a tough 
assignment. 


“Mr. Hughes received me in their library, 
a magnificent room, dimly lit, which served 
to accentuate the size of the huge mahogany 
table that Hughes liked so well. He’d make 
a point, or drive home an idea, by pounding 
the massive table with his closed fist. On 
this particular day he was standing before 
the mantel, waiting to receive me. After I 
had introduced myself as ‘Pratt, from the 
Herald,’ I told him the purpose of my call. 
Hughes told me firmly, though kindly, that 
he would not permit any part of the story 
of his life to be printed. I could not honestly 


see how he could avoid it, and I pointed it 
out to him. Mr. Hughes still protested 
strongly, but gently. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Pratt, I’d rather not.’ 


“However, Mrs. Hughes, who had just 
entered the room and had heard both sides 
of the conversation, said that she was in 
full agreement with me. 

“*Why not, Charles? As Mr. Pratt says, 
he understands that you’re now in the public 


eye, and have to be written about. Yes, and 


let him have a picture, too.’ 

“It was then that Mr. Hughes, still relue- 
ant, gave me the information that I sought. 

“Mr. Hughes added, ‘Please don’t embar- 
rass me with the usual story of a man who 
didn’t want publicity.” Having agreed, I 
took my leave. 

“It was not until twenty years later, while 
I was in Washington, D. C., covering a 
political assignment, that we met again. 
Walking by Rigg’s Bank at twilight, I 
thought I recognized a tall figure approach- 
ing me. The towering figure stopped about 
twenty feet away from me. I saw that it 
was Chief Justice Hughes. I didn’t speak ; 
I don’t know why. 

“Chief Justice Hughes leaned toward me, 
and said: 

“ ‘Hello, Pratt. Thank you for not em- 
barrassing me in the story you wrote about 
me.” 

“T could not help marveling at the mem- 
ory of the man for names and faces.” 


EVE 
Sadie Robertson 


So heavy-laden with its fruit 

It stood — a glowing, tempting tree: 
And so I chose an apple from 

The bough the tree let down to me. 


It seemed it tasted just as sweet 

As one I'd picked the day before, 
But I was unprepared to meet 

The worm I found within its core. 
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MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC 
(Continued from page 1+) 
prompted the hiding of “Mark Twain” be- 
hind “Jean Francois Alden.” No lack of 
pride in the pseudonym is suggested by its 
inclusion in the ornate design on the cover, 
entwined, by gold and silver, with the name 

of Twain’s beloved Maid of Orleans. 


1. II, 935. 

2.E.g.: Stuart P. Sherman, “Mark Twain,” in CHAL 
(2nd Ed., New York, 1933) III, 19; Van Wyck Brooks 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain (2nd Ed., London, 1934), 
212; Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain the Man and 
His Work (New Haven, 1935), 15; Howard G. Baetz- 
hold, “Mark Twain: England’s Advocate,” AL, 
XXVIII, 342 (November, 1956). 

. Mark Twain, a Biography (New York, 1912), II, 959. 
. Harper’s, XC (March, 1895), unnumbered verso of 
Table of Contents page. 

-II, 1006. 

. “Mark Twain,” Harper’s XCII, 822. 

. I have examined the copy of the first edition in the 
Harper Memorial Library of the University of Chi- 
cago. Both Merle Johnson, in his Bibliography of 
the Works of Mark Twain, and the Library of Con- 
gress catalog card for Joan mention the name on 
the cover. 

Loc. cit, 


MEDITATIONS AT MUIR’S LAKE 
Vernie Chapman 
Here at the edge of this crystal pool 


Young John Muir studied at Nature’s 
school. 

Learned to swim and fish and skate. 

Loved it, and named it Fountain Lake. 

And here ’neath these aged trees’? summer 
shade 

The small boy laughed and ran and played, 

And basked in the sun, long summer hours, 

Watching the birds and the bees and the 
flowers. 

His family moved often and he wandered far, 

But this childhood home was his guiding 
star. 

It was here on these shores that he became 

A lover of Nature, and destined for fame. 


A SEAMSTRESS REMEMBERS 
(Continued from page 7) 
Mark Twain and the Rev. Joseph Twitchell, 
and their agreement never to discuss religion, 
one subject on which they could not agree. 
There were the meetings of the famous neigh- 
bors on Forest Street, then known as “Lit- 
erary Row.” Among these, of course, were 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward 


Beecher. There was the “lawsuit,” which was 


mentioned by the servants only in whispers, 
but which seemed to bring the neighbors 
togethcr nightly for some time. But woven 
through all the memories was the figure of 
Mark Twain in his white suit, wandering 
through the house, or pacing hour after hour 
in his study over the coachman’s. :cottage, 
composing the writings which have brought 
so much joy to his readers, and proclaim 
him foremost among American humorists. 


MY FIRST NOVEL 
(Continued from page 6) 


to the heights from which he fell—learning 
to waltz at a fifty-cent dancing academy, 
spying on the servants giving a full-dress 
ball in the Dyvenot mansion while Jack was 
in Africa shooting at elephants and his wife 
living on her own at the Ritz.... 


Yes, Venus in the East was fun for the 
author and his wife, who helped him laugh 
at the ridiculous situations. 


But it’s no fun for a writer to review his 
own book. I hadn’t read this one for years, 
until the other day, when again I felt the 
flush of generic joy. But we can only start 
once, and if we keep it up too long inspira- 
tion becomes a tired old hack. 


BYGONE 
Sally DeVilbiss 
A waste of time to think of the past? 
No, for I have beautiful memories there. 
The old tin cup on Grandma’s pump, 
Summer days when the water was cold and 
rare. 
The red brick school house 
And barefoot boys, 
Strawstacks to play on then. 
The milking when the sun went down, 
Homemade noodles and stewing hens. 
The conveniences I appreciate since I am 
now grown, 
It makes me a little sad, though, 
That my children missed the paradise that 
I have known. 


BOOKS ON MARK TWAIN 
by CYRIL CLEMENS 


Mark Twain for Young People: foreword by James Hilton. 
Mark Twain Jest Book: foreword by Carl Sandburg 


Mark Twain and Franklin D. Roosevelt: foreword by 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mark Twain and Harry S. Truman: foreword by U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson 


Mark Twain and Dwight D. Eisenhower: foreword by 
Sir Winston Churchill 


At your favorite bookstore or postpaid from 


MARK TWAIN JOURNAL 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri 
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MARK TWAIN JEST BOOK 


edited by 
CYRIL CLEMENS 


with a foreword by Carl Sandburg and a letter by Sir Winston Churchill 


“Cyril Clemens knows more about Mark Twain than Sam 
Clemens himself did.” Stephen Leacock 


“The Mark Twain Jest Book proved a first-rate hindrance 


to a morning’s work. It is indeed a work of enchantment.” 
John Masefield 


“The Jest Book is Mark Twain in essence, a splendid evo- 
cation of his personality.” Ogden Nash 


“The Jest Book has an honored place in my library.” 
P. G. Wodehouse 


Illustrated—Two Dollars 


CYRIL CLEMENS, Editor 
Mark Twain Journal Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
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